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UNDER THE OLD FIR-TREE. 



Sir E. Landseer, R.A., Delt. 



C. G. Lewis, Engraver.* 



Among the series of sketches by Landseer that have recently 
appeared in our pages, are two which, though they do not alto- 
gether resemble this, may be placed in the same category or class. 
One, called 'Rest by the Way,' will be found in the number for 
April, 1875; it shows the lofty trunk and branches of a fir-tree 
under what seamen would designate "bare poles;" not a vestige 
of foliage is on them, but seated at its base on the ground is a 
group of deer-stalkers with dogs, resting from their labours, after 
throwing a dead stag, which has fallen to the gun of the sports- 
man, over a forked stem of the tree. The other, a ' Study of Fir- 
trees,' appeared in the July number of last year ; it is simply a 
landscape in which the trees in question are the prominent objects. 
The drawing we now engrave is a masterly sketch of a venerable 
fir that has braved for many long years the rude assaults of the 
mountain gales which have laid bare some of its branches, yet has 
left others still green and vigorous, throwing out their numerous 
arms in a variety of fantastic shapes. Here, too, as in the first- 
named sketch, are a couple of deer-stalkers, also " resting by the 
way," with their hounds, and a wee Skye terrier surveying the 
poor dead stag with an air of curiosity, as if he were holding a 
kind of coroner's inquest on the body. This group gives much 



interest to what otherwise would be a somewhat unattractive yet 
clever drawing. 

RICHARD BAXTER. 

Engraved by W. Hunt from the Statue by T. Brock. 

Four or five years ago a number of admirers of this famous old 
divine raised a subscription to defray the cost of a statue to be 
erected as a memorial of him in the busy town of Kidderminster, 
of which place he held the vicarage during nearly twenty years, 
between 1641 and 1660. Baxter's loyalty to Church and King was 
not strong enough to prevent him from sympathising with the Par- 
liament in the Civil War, though he bravely withstood Cromwell 
to the face when the latter was declared Protector. After the 
Restoration the Uniformity Act drove Baxter from the Church into 
the ranks of the Nonconformists, and in this character he became 
one of the victims of the detestable Judge Jefferies, who fined 
and imprisoned him. Before this he settled in London, and used 
to preach at Pinner's Hall and in a chapel in Fetter Lane. His 
two principal books, " The Saints' Everlasting Rest " and " A 
Call to the Unconverted," are still popular among a certain class 
of readers. This characteristic statue — larger than life size — by 
Mr. Brock one of the late J. H. Foley's clever pupils, was erected 
in 1875. 
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HE state has selected several pictures from the 
Salon this year, as usual, but the choice appears 
to have been made among pictures of a higher 
order of excellence than is generally the case. 
Not only has Bouguereau's exquisite ' Vierge 
Consolatrice ' (which I described in my last pa- 
per) been purchased for the Luxembourg, but 
Breton's ' Glorieuse ' has also received the same honour. No finer 
example of the talent of this eminent artist could have been cho- 
sen to represent him on the walls of that gallery. It is a single 
full-length, life-sized figure of a gleaner, bearing on her shoulder 
a sheaf of grain, and advancing homeward beneath the rose-tinged 
sky of evening, while in the background her companions are still 
busied at their toil. No sentimental, soft-eyed damsel is this, like 
the fisher-girls of Merle, but a rustic Juno, strong-armed, large- 
eyed, and massively built, a very daughter of the fields. She is a 
grand-looking creature, but withal a peasant and a toiler of the 
land. Beneath her skirt of blue coarse cloth the advancing mo- 
tion of her limbs is most wonderfully indicated. 

The battle-pieces are less numerous than they were last year, 
but have gained in quality what they have lost in quantity. From 
this verdict we must except M. Detaille, whose remarkable ' Re- 
connoissance in a Village ' came so near winning him the Medal 
of Honour last year. There will be no such hesitation this year 
over his ' Salut aux Blesses.' The young master (for such he al- 
ready is) — this marvellous boy, with the down scarce dark upon his 
lip — has chosen his subject ill. The picture has not the merit, as 
had that of last year, of telling its story at a glance. It is admira- 
bly executed, the figures of the Prussian prisoners and those of the 
saluting French officers being painted with all the blended vigour 
and finish of that marvellous brush, but the composition is unsat- 
isfactory, and the picture lacks dramatic interest. Besides, there is 
something well-nigh absurd in the idea of the vanquished saluting 
a few stray prisoners from the ranks of the victors. 

Since his ' Coup de Canon,' Berne-Bellecour has exhibited no 
such thoroughly satisfactory a work as is his ' In the Trenches ' of 
this year. It is a picture at once saisissante and heart-rending by 
reason of the truth and pathos of its homeliest details. A little 
group of soldiers in the trenches look on while one of their num- 
ber, Lieutenant Michel, is borne away mortally wounded in the 
arms of several of his comrades. They are just bearing him 
through a dark doorway in the rear to a safe place within the earth- 



works. His military coat has been removed, a large stain of 
blood is visible on the shoulder of his shirt, and his head falls 
back in the heavy passiveness of insensibility. One soldier, start- 
ing from his post on the ramparts and still clutching his gun, 
gazes down on the group with pained and eager interest. The 
rest look on with the dulled impassiveness of long acquaintance 
with such sights. One who is smoking a pipe, seated on a pile 
of stones at one side, seems by his listless glance to say, " It is 
your turn now — mine next, perhaps." All the little miserable 
details of that dreary time are well worked out : the ground slippery 
and glistening wit'h wet, the grey wintry sky overhead, the wretched 
little shelter in the background, hastily constructed of planks and 
old sign-boards (on one of these last the words ' Marchand des 
Vins ' is still visible), and, saddest of all, a soldier's grave at one 
side, marked by a rough wooden cross, surmounted by the red cap 
of the dead man. One episode the artist might have spared us — 
namely, the eagerness wherewith a great gaunt dog is sniffing at 
the blood-spots on the ground. 

The pathos of this picture is totally lacking in the ' Attack on 
the Railway-Bridge at Styring,' by M. de Neuville. There all is 
fierce and fiery action. The French, sheltered behind the cars 
upon the track, fire upon the Prussians, who, intrenched in a large- 
brick edifice at the right hand of the picture, return the fire of 
their adversaries with fatal effect. Already the track is strewed 
with the dead and dying, but the ardour of the attacking party is 
by no means checked. The impetuosity, the confusion, the hurly- 
burly of an almost hand-to-hand conflict, were never better ren- 
dered. There is method in the very madness of the m£Ue. 
- Bakalowiczi, deserting the graceful damsels and cavaliers in satin 
and velvet, which usually afford subjects for his delicate pencil, 
has boldly adventured this season into the realm of grand histori- 
cal painting, and exhibits a large and ambitious work, entitled 
' An Episode of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew.' It represents 
the incident which actually did take place, and of which Alexan- 
dre Dumas made such striking use in his " Reine Margot," the res- 
cue of a Huguenot gentleman, who, wounded and pursued by a 
band of Catholic murderers, took refuge in the bedchamber of 
Marguerite of Valois, the wife of Henry of Navarre. Thither he 
was followed by his pursuers, who inflicted on him a second wound 
in the very presence of the queen, and would have slain him but 
for the energetic interposition of the high-hearted princess. She 
afterward concealed him in her apartments till he had entirely 
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recovered. The painter has brought the scene vividly before us. 
The vast, gloomy bedchamber of the queen is only lighted by a 
single lamp, which burns on a table beside the bed. Its rays fall 
full upon the figure of the wounded Huguenot, who has fallen 
well-nigh insensible beside the bed, his hand pressed to the wound 
in his side, a few drops of blood from which stain his doublet of 
delicate lilac-hued silk. Marguerite has just sprung from her 
couch, and stands erect with regal mien and imperious gesture 
between the fugitive and the armed band who hurry through the 
doorway in the background. She has caught up the white-satin 
coveret flecked with golden fleurs-de-lis, and has thrown it 
over her undraped form. With one hand she retains this impro- 
vised mantle over her shoulder, while with the other, outstretched 
and threatening, she repels the advance of the leader of the Catho- 
lics, who falls back abashed before the royal presence of this daugh- 
ter of France. Pale gleams of moonlight break through the open 
doorway and light up the advancing band of murderers. This 
picture is necessarily dark in tone from the nature of the subject. 
The figure of the queen is especially well painted, and the com- 
position of the whole is excellent. Marguerite's gesture has been 
reproached as being somewhat too theatrical, but the reproach 
appears to me misplaced. In such a moment of terror and peril, 
a queen — and one of French extraction at that — would hardly be 
as composed as a damsel dismissing an importunate suitor. 

Jules Goupil is not among these winners of first-class medals 
whose after-essays are so disappointing to their admirers. His 
' Visit of Condolence ' fully sustains, and indeed will add to, his 
rapidly-acquired reputation, which every succeeding exhibition 
proves to have been well deserved. His ' Mourning Lady,' presu- 
mably a young widow, is a very high-bred looking personage, with 
her aquiline nose, pale, finely-cut features, and massed fair hair. 
Her black dress, relieved by a scarf and fichu of white gauze, is 
very finely painted. A young Incroyable, in a suit of blue-and- 
gold changeable silk, bends low to kiss the hand that she extends 
to him with a half-condescending gesture. The lady's hands lack 
the delicacy that should distinguish them when belonging to such 
a very high-bred looking dame. This reproach apart, the picture 
is a charming one, and very admirably painted. 

M. Baudry's ' Portrait of General Cousin-Montauban ' might be 
styled ' A Horse, with Military Accessories,' so enormous does the 
steed of the general appear. This obtrusive animal stands with 
his head toward the spectator, admirably foreshortened, it is true, 
and not really longer than life, but still an immense and dispro- 
portionate object, a full-grown horse being hardly an ornament 
for a drawing-room. The general stands beside him, leaning 
with crossed legs against the side of the saddle. The details of 
his uniform are most admirably rendered, the vivid red of the trou- 
sers being so treated as to appear neither glaring nor obtrusive. 
The alert, intelligent countenance of the sitter is also wonderfully 
painted with a blended vigour and refinement from which M. Caro- 
lus Duron might fitly take a lesson. In the background a trumpeter 
on horseback carries out the military element of the picture, which 
would be a thoroughly excellent work were it not for the presence 
of that gigantic-looking and obtrusive horse. 

M. Chlebowski, a Polish artist, and one of the pupils of Ger6me, 
shows that he has studied at the feet of that artist to some pur- 
pose by his picture entitled ' The Strangling of a Sultana.' In a 
vast bedchamber, whose Oriental architecture and characteristic 
decorations are touched with a pencil worthy to be that of the 
master himself, a voluptuous beauty lies in soft and dreamless 
sleep, while her negro slaves slumber beside her couch. The 
bright rays of morning steal through the lattices and through the 
door, which last has just been flung open by a sinister-looking 
hand. Foremost comes a hideous negro, who signs with back- 
ward-bent and open palm (a marvellously-rendered gesture, by-the- 
way) to his companions to wait and keep silence while he goes 
forward to reconnoitre. Immovable in the doorway, his aids clus- 
tered behind him, stands the executioner, holding in his hands the 
fatal cord that is so soon to do its office for the white throat that 
is bared before us in the deep unconsciousness of tranquil sleep. 
The contrast between the beauty of the slumbering lady and the 
calm of her repose, with the hurried advance and hideous counte- 
nance of the negro, and the dark tragedy of the coming awaken- 
ing, is extremely well managed. The Oriental details of the scene, 
and the slanting rays of sunlight that shine through window and 



doorway, are treated with much of Gerome's own skilful mastery 
of such points. 

M. Vibert sends two charming pictures this year, distinguished 
by all the delicacy of finish and accuracy of drawing for which he 
is renowned. Very bright and epigrammatic is his picture of ' The 
New Clerk.' At a neatly-furnished breakfast-table sit an old 
shopkeeper and his young and pretty wife. The new clerk has 
just arrived, and stands within the doorway beside his modest 
valise, shrinking, bashful, and frightened. He is a red-haired but 
otherwise a personable youth, tall, shapely, and fair-complexioned, 
and his comely mistress scans him approvingly through her eye- 
glass, while the old gentleman, with knitted brow and severe as- 
pect, glances over the young man's credentials. The personages 
wear the costumes of the last century, the lady's sacque of white- 
flowered stuff being very picturesque. M. Vibert's other contri- 
bution is entitled ' A Serenade.' A dusk-complexioned Spanish 
cavalier stands before a lordly mansion, wrapped in a gay-lined 
mantle, and singing to the accompaniment of his guitar, glancing 
up meanwhile to note if any signal from overhead betray the 
effect of his song. Right in front of him his servant, a jolly old 
fellow with rubicund visage and twinkling eyes, sits comfortably 
perched in the dry basin of a disused fountain, built against the 
wall, hugging in his arms his master's guitar-case and two stout 
umbrellas. This picture is, however, inferior in most points to the 
' New Clerk,' which bright and charming composition is, I am 
happy to state, destined for our shores, having been purchased by 
Mr. Schaus, of New York. 

From Vibert to Worms is a natural transition, so much are the 
two alike in talent. Both of the pictures by M. Worms in the 
present exhibition treat of Spanish subjects. The ' View of the 
Fontaine du Toureau at Granada ' belongs to Miss Wolfe. It 
shows a characteristic group of Spanish horsemen and peasant- 
women around a sculptured fountain. There are more grace and 
sparkle in his second picture, called ' The Preferred Flower.' A 
stout old gentleman, in black-silk stockings and small-clothes, is 
showing off the glories of his garden to a handsome torero ; and 
holding in one hand a blossoming plant in a flower-pot, he is 
pointing out its manifold marvels, while his face is radiant with the 
interest of his theme. His guest takes but a slight interest in 
these botanical raptures ; his gaze, seemingly bent upon the 
flower, has passed beyond it, and is fixed on the pretty girl, the 
niece or daughter of his host, who sits sewing beside the doorway. 
Full of demure consciousness is the damsel's attitude, though she 
rivets her attention on her work with an assumption of careless 
ease that is very pleasant to witness. This little scene is admirably 
painted, every accessory being worked out with great refinement 
and delicacy of touch. 

The ' Flower-Market ' of M. Firmin-Girard created a sensation 
last year, which has not been followed up by his ' Bear-Tamer at 
Aurillac.' Therein are present his prominent defects of hardness, 
over-finish, and a wrong distribution of values, unrelieved by such 
a tour de force as was his execution of such masses of glowing, 
brilliant blossoms relieved by the skilful introduction of certain neu- 
tral-tinted objects in his picture of last year. The distant houses 
and the far-off sky come sharply into the foreground, without any 
of the softening influence of atmosphere or distance being made 
apparent. The foreground, with its groups of personages ; the 
bear, with his weird, Indian-like attendant ; the terrified child 
clinging to the nurse at one side; and the usual assemblage of 
street-spectators, are extremely well executed. 

In some respects the Salon of this year has proved very disap- 
pointing. This was notably the case with regard to many young 
artists, whose contributions to the exhibitions of the last two years 
gave hopes of the development of new and striking talent. Thus 
M. Lehoux, a former Prix du Salon, sends ' Martyrdom of St. 
Stephen,' which is even ludicrously bad. The centre of the fore- 
ground is taken up by a clumsy angel with big sky-blue wings, 
who seems to be throwing a back- somersault in the air, right 
between the saint and his executioners. M. Benjamin Constant's 
two ' Portraits ' are very disappointing, as is also the ' Widow ' of 
M. Lematte. Yet both these artists gained medals at the last 
Salon, the latter a first-class medal, and the former one of the sec- 
ond class. We shall look next year with intense interest for some- 
thing from the gifted pencil of M. Sylvestre, the winner of the 
Prix du Salon last year. 



